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Introduction 

One of the most effective ways of orgailizing the 
curriculum content in the instructional prdtjr^m, 
kindergarten through twelve, is through the selection'^- 
of unit-research studies. Such an organization enables^ 
pupils to study significantsegments of content and 
their relationships, to use research and sharing pro- 
cesses ana to enrich their learning through varied 
activities and instructional materials. The develop- 
ment of the research study centered on small segments 
of content enables pupils to work together in large 
and'snriall groups and.individually and to accept 
responsibility for thp cooperative planning, execution 
and Qv^uation of their continuing work. There exist 
both organization fo^research study and sharing 
along with freedom to plan further^action as groups 
or individuals, mere is activity directed toward learn- 
ing, not just activity for activity's sake. . 

; 

Definition ^ • 

A "small segment of content" is both difficult to 
identify arfd relative in size. Some teachers today use 
centers in classrooms or open space which may be 
simply stations for one or more students or may be 
subject centers. A question as specific as "Where did 
the pioneer? get^eir salt?" or "Why did a city grow 
here?" or "Is the river polluted?" may be used for 



research by one or more students in a center having 
^jmaH collection of instructiojial materials. Further 
.research may be done ir> the classroom and the media 
center. A report is given to the teacher and a test of 
some type is completed. The student{s1 move on, to 
other short studies at specified tim6s during the 
sch.x)l year. 

The administration and organization of such short 
research studies are involved and extensive for stu- • 
dents and the teacher to plan and record. Even- 
scheduling, planning use of materials by one teacher 
and curricular organizing for units extending four to 
six weeks are admj^iistratively difficuk^urther, sucPi 
small segments of content may inherently limit 
knowledge and understanding of r^ated broader" con- 
cepts such as, in the example^ mentioned above, the 
living conditions which the pioneers endured, the^ 
economic derivations of cities or the conditions of 
pollution in the rivers of a region. However, the 
research process on a specific topic of interest to 
^ students does seem to be profitable in student learn- 
* ing. Ideally, then, the small segment of contenj should 
be somewhat larger and hgve grelfcr implications for 
learning, perhaps in its relationships to research and 
^conclusions to be drawn, . • , 
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School System Organization 



Unit studies for ^11 grades, for whatever designated 
period of time, required and/or elective; should be 
identified so thatsequgncc and choice may be deter- 
mined. Research-unit studies have been typically three 
to Six weeks in length and may fit into the full year, 
semester of quarter time patterns. Tvvd to four of 
sub-topics or unit research studies are typically placed 
in a quarter organized course {12 weeks); each sub- 
_topic usually stands alone^hd is cpmpleted in the 
allotted time. At the beginning of the school year or 
quarterly, the teachers by. grade or department decide 
the seq^jence of conducting the unit research studies • 
so that'^ of the designated instructional materials % 
^identified in the curriculum guides may be moved 
into thQ appropriate classrooms for the duration of * 
the studied For purposes of economy, care must be * 
taken m this planning, since conducting any unit 
study by more than one teacher at a time necessitates 
the purchase of duplicate sets of instructional 
materials, ^n general, desirable usage of materials is 
50 percent bf the time in any school year, but more 
oi^less usage will occur depending on organization of 
the curriculum offerings and student dhoices; 

Traditionally, the elementary school, kindergarten 
through grade eight, has been devoted to general edu- 
cation, Commoj? content, understandings,-attitudes 
and skills have been studied. Student-teacher choices 
were allowed within the selected common ^tudy. 
Particularly has this practice been true in the junfor 
htgh-midd^e school which though designated "ex- 
ploratory, '\nnost often meant exploration of several 
subject fields For most subject fields Georgia's school 
systems may choose the emphasis, even in required 
' Georgia history Snd health (except drug study). How 
to organise study in the subject fields is a local peroga- 
tive. Whether to require all unit research studies of , 
each student m ^ades kindergarten through eight or 
tq^allow a choice of at* least one-third or one-quarter 



of the studies tq be elect4ve is a decision the local 
school system must make. Certainly if units are re- 
quireHbf all, there nSast be concentrated effort to 
provide good instruction, similar objectives, differen- 
tiated content and different levels of instructional - 
materials. In departmentalized grades, usually grades 
five and upD^^quarter courses as combinati.ons of two 
or three unit research studies will need to be prepared. 
Combinations are more difficult to scheduleand some 
school systems are attempting to schedule quarter 
courses over a two year span T5-6; 7-8; 9^10; 1 M2) 
to provide flexibility and' to economize-in purchasing 
sets of instructional materials. Regardless of the 
pattern, a plan for the sequence of unit research. / 
studies in all subject fields must be prepared by ail 
schooLsystems. Examples of organizational patterns 
of unit research studies in science, social studies and 
language arts'are available ^rom the curriculum divi- 
sion»of the Georgia Department of Education. 



Overall Annual Time Requirements 

In Georgia public schools'gra'des K-8 the basic overall 
time allotment in each subject field must be at least 
30 minutes daily or ^he anrtOal equrvalent. The equiv- 
alent IS mterpreted as one semester or two quarters. 
It IS suggested that longer blocks of time, on^ to one 
and one-half hours, carfhe scheduled for effectrve 
research activities. Coursps in addition to those re- 
quired in the one sfemester^or two quarters may be 
elective depending on scheduling or teacher-student 
pianning as the jchool system chooses. In the senior 
high school, state and local requirements within * 
broad subject fields are adopted and measured as 
Carnegie units or quarter hours. The high school' 
curriculum contains required and elective courses,' 
balanced between the needs of the society and the 
needs of indh/iduals. 
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Tlieopy 



The'explosior^of knowledge and growing space.'age 
achievemenls present a tremencfous challenge to 
'teachers, principals and supervisors to select and 
' organize the learning expefiences of children. School- 
ing should be directed toward providing adequate and 
effective living for today and continuing in the years 
ah^ad. 



Unit research planning and teaching is one of the best 
ways to provide learning experiences on a sufficiently 
broad base to mee*t the requirements of living in / 
today's world. Research-type teaching has been die- 
fined as^the organizatron of various activities, experi- 
ences ancLtypes of learning acound a central theme,, 
problem or purpose, developed cooperatively by a 
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V 



group of pupils under.teacher leadership. The total 
teaching act - planning, execution of plans and 
evaluatw>o-ai4:esults - is demanded of teachers and 
students. 

There are many advantages of umt research teachmg 
over the very common total group and individual 
plan of teaching. Each student achieves success in 
learning. His, or her, own desire is to learn, not 
because the teacher or the course requires compliance; 
rather, the student accepts the responsibility for his, K 
or her, learning. Th^ student imposes tasks on himself^ 
and realizes the joys of learning beyond thrf fondest 
dreams of the teacher, although sometimes not 
exactly as the teacher wouJd have desired. The stu- 
dent learns to operate in~groups of varying sizes and 
purposes sucti as. are encountered m daily life. He, or 
she, learns to retain his, or her individuality and yet 
achieve group goals as well. Individual learning 
becomes increasingly appealing, since the student 
constantly is discovering alluring tid-bits of •informa- 
tion in. individual or group reseau^h. 

Through <init research planning and teaching, the 
learning experiences of pupils can be kept current^ • 
vitalized and brimming with challenge. Areas of learn- 



ing can be large enough in s*:ope to hold values and 
mterests for every person in a group; they can pro- 
vide for sufficient depth in study to satisfy the most 
earnest student. The large segmeats of any content 
area can be either topical, chronological or elemental. 
All subjects can be divided into small segments of " 
learning' occupying three to six vyeeks in time- 

tJnit f^arch teaching and learning, when the poten- . 
tialities of thtf^process of organizing^ class are fully 
realized, offers excellent means for (^evelopiwg learn- 
ing experiences for students of differing abilities. The 
very process of-grouping, both by abilities and by 
interests, so characteristic of good teaching, makes it 
possible to help students of gifted, retarded or aver- 
age abilities to work in accordance with their capaci- 
ties. Mot only do they work in compatible groups, 
but there is also considerable opportunity for inde- 
pendent study and individual progress. A student is 
not held back by uniform lessons for the entire class 
or by uniform materials. There is much opportunity 
fpr specialization and for differentiation, for yvide 
reading of varied materials, "for different kinds of 
learning activities for students of varying interests, ' 
backgrounds and abilities. ^ 



Learning Rationale 

At this point an examination ofjhe psychology of 
learning underlying the research^study process is 
necessary. Why should there.be total class, small 
group and individual activities in the organization for 
learning? Why study from mor„e than one source such 
as a texitjook? Can the whol6 class get enough from 
the smalljroups? In a large topic, is there not tod * 
muchto^ (undertake in six weeks? 

Learning has a logical arrangehnenL The research- type 
organi^atfon for learning is baseZ^Don a Gestalt ox 
organismic ^^hology in whichlSCu re-field relation- 
ships ace important. Single elements or items have 
relationship with all other elements in their field or 
area in research-type learning. A-^tudfent shares certain 
relationships with all other persons, ^ith j^mall groups 
and withia himself. The continual reconstruction of/ 
the fis^ire-field relationships creat'es both diversity 
and commonality, Insight is a signifiqant element of' . 
learrrirtg. The learner ^xplpres a wew area of cbntent 
to disoover informat^n, aveques of meaning and 
relationships among ideas. As the student gains^infor- 



mation and understanding, explores lines of^onnec- 
tion and analyze^, inslght^evelops. New figure-field 
relationships are perceived and tha learijtofl process 



continues. 



a^p^l 



Learning has a psychological aspect. Learnirig is 
finally indiviclual, 'even though it.occurs within the 
action of individuals, small groups, the total groyp. 
Motivation, too, is finally individual, even thoughit 
operates within the web of indiVifJual, small group and 
total group forces. Learning and motivation from,- 
within the individual, then',,usuariy are more effective " 
than which occurs from external sources. Ahy learn- 
ing process should stimulate learning for the sake of 
learning; yet, it should be recognized learning may 
also be required .by outside forces. Similarly,.there 
must be balance in moti'Jiation. The unit research 
process outlined in this publication utilizes the varit)us 
learning and motivatfonil forces effectiveJy. In school 
as a student, an individual must work in situations 
which are similar to those in which he participates in 
other life rolfes, whether as a child or as an adult. 
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TheJqtrbductory Phase 



Objecti^ or 6931$ ^ ^ 

There are many ways of ioitiating a research study: 
lecture, film, f ilmstrip, examination of available 

'materiglj, field trip,' laboratory demonstration, read- 
ing textbooks or using,other resource material, A 
period of time up to a week may be sp^t in a general* 
overview of the research study area. Towar^ the end 

' of this period, a planning session should be used to 
identify question^ or informational areas for jtudy. 
Questions or informational areas should be»group*ed 
intd major subdivisions of content. * * 

\ Objectives for study stem from the overall subject 
field or' course objectives which should appear in thh 
overall curriculum guide for a subjecfor level of ' 
education. There should be a continuum of objectives 
from the very general to the specific. Specific objec- 
tives must be chosen for the retfarch study being 
planned, and they may or may not iticlude the whole 
range of objectives. Usually a few.significant objec-, 
tives for a given research«tudy are adequate and much 
more effective and usable in carrying out a research 
study than a long list of objectives. Other sub- 
objectives will be identified in planning. The teacher^ 
and students will break down these general objectives^ 
or goals into questions or information \o be sought 
during the introductory sessions. 6ther questions or 
infor/n^tion will be added throughout the research 
process^ ' . 

^ * * ' * 

At the beginning of the schdbl year or the quarter, it 
^is wjse for the teacher to state to the students the 
overall objectives of the course. and to describe the 
various research studies to be carried out4 Usually, * 
teachers set the stage fqr a new'study by arranging 
their classrooms \o such a way as to arouse the interest 
of the students and provide a challenge for learning.^ 
A committee or group of students may assist w th this 
preparatory work. * • , 

Almost as many ways of initiating or approaching^a, 
f^e^rch study 'are possible a^Jhere'ai'e study topics. 
Howler, some types of learning activities tend to be i 
more effective in the early stages of the research study 
than others. Amon^ these are planning, securing and 
orgarrizing materials, using audibvisu^i aids, interview- 
ing people and taking exploratory trips. This intro- 
ductory phase of a research study usually occupies up 
to one week of.the time all^)catecl to the unit 



uontept ' 

Major concepts to be developed through the research 
study should be stated'as plearly as possible. Thejnost 
significant concepts are usually given headings in * 
curriculum guides as the content objectives, main 
^ iciets^uestions, statements, generalizations or similar 
labels. Identification 6f the generalized knowledge to 
be sought is extremely important to the learning 
situation, for teacher and students then know wha% 
research is to be undertaken and evaluated. It is wise 
to state these general izatiorts as questions, using the 
language of the students, as the research is planned. 
Often new ideas are discovered and added as the 
research, discussion and reporting progress. It must 
be remembered that the thorough and extensive 
development of the basic x:oncepts of a given subject 
field usually requires many learning experiences, often 
over a period of years. This fact makes it important 
to 'know what these concepts are and which are most 
appropriate to a given experience and age level. 

Planning for Teacher, for Student and for Both 

'The planning session involving students and teacher is 
a critical stage in unit research teaching. The teacher 
rhust have planned overall gpafs, content areas and 
.general skijte to be learned. He/she should have in 
mind general or common learnings, some small gfoiTp 
learnings and their contributipns to large group learn- 
ing, individual learning materials plus librafy resources. 
The teacher should know the magy ways to organize a 
class and should vary the process as the class study 
unfolds. As students approac h this pl anning, session 
they will know,'after experience with the research 
process, its general outline. In fact, they should grow 
to be highly competent in planning. Students wilt . ' 
le^rn the most objective introductory activities — 
lectu/es, presentations^ audiovisual materials, etc. , , 
Further, they will learn to secure and use the b&sic 

^ room research study materials collection; they will 
kr^ow that they must read widely in the beginning 
stages of study in order'to identify content areas:' ^ 
Thus^ when the planning session is initiated, the 
teacher and students should have adequate general 
information^ to undertakS^ore specific, planning. 

The planning session must be both structured and at 
the same time freewheeling, using brainstorming and 
other similar techniques. The demands of research • 
study make it structured, while can be creative in- 
the sense that the content areas can tie varied as the ' 
ftudem batpkgrounds and interns change. However, 
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^, care should be taken to \ee t hat student?' thinking is* 
not hindered by worry aroCft English form qr grcrup- 
'\f<g of questions-or statenients. CarefUl editing, if 
necessary, is the follow-up step of the plana^g ^ 
session. It is wise, in this planning period, *to have 
students r&cord on the chalk board the content areas 
and the questions or statements; the teacher needs to 
be free to tfonduct the discussior\. Care must be taken 
to see that The continuum from specific facts to inter- 
pretations and generalizations is adhered to m state- 
ments or questions applying the who» what, when 
and why criterion. The final judgment as to compre- 
hensiveness IS to be made by the teacher.. The teacher 
will introduce in the planning session all of the areas 
of content to be covered 

After the planning session has eiicited all'possible 
questions and statements from the teacher and stu- 
dents, organization or structure should be attempted. 
The questions or content statements should ^ orga- 
nized so that learning tasks are identified for the 
total group, for the small gfcup and for flje individual: 
Thes^ should be printed on charts in outlines and ' 
placed where all students can see an| use them. 

• Planning of time allptment should follow imrjiediately. 
For exampte, one week may be taken up for Intro- 
ductory study and planning.-One to three weeks 
should'be taken up in research and study. One week 
should be spent in reporting by sm'bll groups. One 
week should be given to review, testing ^d review of 
test. Variations from thes^ suggestions may be made 
if the research study is to be shorter in time, breadth 
of content'or interest Threfe to six weeks (^ependir^g 
on the interest of students seem to bQ most effective. 

The teacher allots time to specific activities for the 
entire research, process. He or she must outline ^ 
activities which involve the whole class and those in 
which the class wiiJ work m small groups. Time must 
be allotted weekly for short group reports. Time is so . 
precious that each activity must be carefully selected 
^d planned. Students should be^Dade aware of the • 
lime schedule and, to the extent possible, the 
activities, to be used. \ 

As the time allotment and tentative schedule of 
•activities are proposed, the selection of small group 
activities by students should be made in another 
planning session. Sonrie trit^ia for student choices 
are these. . * ' 



1. The student -must vary hi^' interests, and chantpfel 
. his study to the total subject area. He must not 
pick the same topic area each time in the 
•succession of research studies. 



2. Capabilities of students must be considered. 

3. Personal relationships between students.Jijoth 

^ positive and negative, should be considered. 

t 

The teacher must make clear his or her own specific^ 
VesponsiHihties. For example, teachers in most 
Instances manage jnstruction which involves all stu-\ 
-ddnts. Parents or students v/ho have traveled widely 
may also contribute to the study; ot m science, as an 
exanr>ple, the teacher may select certain pertinent 
demorv3trations. A teacher may. also assume certain 
responsW)ilities in small groups; in fact, there*are 
many instances where his^or her superior knowledge 
and skill dVmand thi^ role for the teacher. However, 
care^must betaken not to allow students to overload 
the teacher vVtth student tasks or to allow the teacher , 
to supply-answers. 

Finally, in plannirTg, students musV^e made aware of 
the need to expand and clarify the original questions, 
statements or problems as they study in large group 
and in the small group.^ By the time the small group 
reports to the whole class, a more comprehensive out- 
line of content will have been discovered anrfprepared. 

It is^necessary to note here that planning s^v^uld pro- 
ceed more rapidly with older and more experienced 
students. A further point ofcwarning should be made. 
As teachers work through' research studies many 
times, the content, questions, statements, planning' 
and process tend to become routine. Te&chers should 
Jorce themselves to follow through the initial planning 
procedure with students apd to try new activities each 
time they undertake any unit research study'. 



Research Activities 

Time should be taken immediately-after the initial 
planning period to/eview process skills and to suggest 
broadly ttie activities. Many and varied kinds of 
activities should be discussed. Abov$ all, planners 
should be certain that b^lahce and variety are attained 
in the kinds of activities suggested in the successive 
research studies. The teacher should know when to ^ 
use all the methods available to him and the group. 
Panels, discussions, charted materials and outlines, for 
example, are most often u^d for presentation bvi 
stuc|pnts, but tare must be taken by students andfthe 
teacher to vary these devices and methods. ConcreW 
activities such as the making of charts, modfels.and 
dioramas, drawing pictures and murals, collecting, v 
snapping and making pitture poems, consume more 
time during stucJents' earfier years and less as the 
^sluden\s approach adulthood. However, the appeal 
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of film and television must not be overlooked fpr 
older students and adults. 

The success of apy chosen activity is measured by tlie 
degree to which its purpose is attained. Activities are 
(1) introdOctory^or exploratory, (2) inform^onal, 
(3) expressiooal and (4) ^aluational. The whole class, ' 
the stnall group and the indisddual do somM)f each. 
Information, facts an^pertinpnt data p4^st be * 
.gathered, discussed, assimilated and succinctly pre- 
sented. Facts alone without synthesis, interpretation 
jnd evaluation exist in a vacuum. Activities, too, must 
have purposes; they must contribute to the develop- 
ment of understanding, tnsight and skill. E)»)ressional 
.activities mean outlining, wy^ting, discussing, observ- 
ing, questionmg'and listening carefully. Evaluatlonal 
activities involve synthesizing, interpreting,'judging 
and drawing conclusions. "What do you find" and 
"why is it so" are the twin goals of all research 
activities. 



Materials ' 
< ♦ 

It is the ta'sk of the central offi(^ staff, the principal; 
the librarian and the teacher to acquire a balanced 
and extensive unit collection of afl types of instruc- 
% tional materials for the various research-type studies. 
The instructional materials center should contain 
these rpaterials. A^materials are gathered, judgnr>ent 
•should be made as to their use. General materials 
ivhich receive constant use such as textbooks, globes, 
" maps, charts and f ilmstrip projectors ^ould be 
accessioned through the library and placed pernna- 
nently ih the classrooms of teachers who will use 
them. Multiple copies of many of these materiafs of 
.general importance should be pjurcf^psed. Basic collec- 
' ti^ns of all types of materials most appropriate to a 
'particul^ research study shoold be4^laced in the 
storage room in the media center. Specific materials - 
those which are difficult or contribute to depth in 
knowledge, supplementary interest selections silch' . 
as fiction or biography, or those which are expensive 
or very specialized - should be located and retained 
in the media center for small group and individual 
use. Fewer multiple copies of these specialized-and ' 
experisive materials ?hould -be bought. In the school 
today, basic, general research is usually done in the 
classroom and specialized research is undertaken in 
the media center. 
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sarne research study at the same time, baSiqcollec 
^tions'^must be duplicated in the library. By planning 
research studies cooperatively and by careful schedul- 
ing fhroughout the school year, teachers can have 
large collections Vf materials available to them'in the 
classrooni- 

The specialized collections must i>e retained iif the 
media centec Small groups and individuals may use 
the media center whenever possible, f he t^^jg^er may 
schedule with the media specialist for a sm^^roup *^ 
^ or an individual to go from the classroom to the ' ■ 
media center. Where stud^ halls are available, the 
teacher may also schedule with the media specialist^^ 
for a s|udent to go tp the media center. The media J 
center also should be o0en before school and after 
school at designated hours. 

Under this plan for organizing materials, the whole 
schobi radiates from the media center. In the large 
school of today, this plan is a necessity. It is physi- 
cally impossible to get 600 to 1 ,800 ^udents in the 
media center. The media specialisfcannot direct all 
_ the research necessary for large numbers of students; 
the teacher must and should help at least in the basic 
room research/ When al Indents mak% the same* 
research study at the same time, Irmited amounts of 
material are available to all of them. Planning reteafch 
studies at different ti^nes during the year will make, 
large collections of fiFiaterials available to a few stu- 
dents-at a time, but eventually to all of them. 



The fesea)rdh study collections travel to the class- 
rooms where the basic classroom research can be 
conducted by students and directed by the teachers. 
Teachers plan tfieir research studies so ^hat they 
pursue dKferer^t studies at different times during the 
^chooJ year. Where two or more teachers must teach 
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The Research Period 



The majDr portion of the total allottejd^time -\ 
approximately one-lhjrd to one-half ~ should be 
devoted to research. Th^ teacher should re-state the 
total class* requirements, set up the necessary research 
'tasks-and outline the presentations/the time and the 
activities necessary to get the research studies com- 
pletedas planned Then he or she should divide the * 
total dass into small groups and allot the time to.be 
SpentiR research. Of course, there should be as many 
small groups as there are sub-fopics, but other factors 
opefate to djctate the size of the small groups, the 
sub-topics, snould have sufficient scope; the capabili- 
ties of the small group and, for that matter, the whole 
class nrfust be considered; student leaders most often 
can lead-groups of four to six persons most effectively; 
the teacher must know how to direct the on-going 
operation of such group;; in the research process; the 
new teacher may not attempt to handle as many 
groups as the more experienced teacher. 

After overall planning has been accomplished, the 
small groups will undertake much of the same type 
of organizatj&nal process as the total class has just 
comjDieted. The group'leader must ^ chosen; some 
teachers like to appoint this persofi, bui it is inter- 
esting to'let students choose their own group leaders. 
Good criteria for Ihe selection of leaders should have 
been determineS'in the initial t>lanning phase of.the 
year A whole staff and, evei^tually, all students",«fnay 
identify these criteria . 

♦ 

Students then should select^and collect all the 
materials they can on the1|h6sen topic. They must 
plan to share with other small groups the general 
classroom or basic materials. Basic overall scanning 
of all materiaMolLo.ws; then more'specificquesti6ns, 
statements and objectives are formulated. Other state- 
ments can be added as research goes on. The teacher 
should move from group to group, helping with eacn^ 
of thefse steps dujing the research phase. In-group 
activities should be plainned and basic reports to the 
total classroom group discussed. Tasks should'be 
selected by individual members of the group. It is 
oftqn better to let individuals assume such taskL 
rather than to work in pairs, but in some cases, wo 
can and should work together. Often a bright and a 
sipw person may work together. These plans nriust be 
carefully worked out between the-student leader^ahd 
teacher. In many instances, the tasks selected by the 
students stem from individual interest?. The alert . . 
teacher stimtilates this individual stiidy, for lifetime 
interests often develop during this phase of the 
research study. 



At^east once a week during the study, a progress 
report should be given by the small group to the total 
class. Rough drafts of questions, problems and state 
n^nts under study^y the smaW group should be • 
posted on the bulJetin board H^on as possible for 
the information of the totaj^class. The teacher should 
know Bll individual assignments and individual inter- 
ests; he or she should keep a record of these in his or 
her notebook. 

A teacher should present the information to be 
studied by all student? at va<jed times. A brief portion 
of the period or the whole period may be used for 
total class activfties. There may be brief lecture, a 
film, globe, map or chart study, a discussion of a por- 
tion of a textbook, an experiment or.a filmstrip —-any 
presentation the teacher feels would benefit alt v 
sttidentsV « ^ 

In the preseni^tiOn of subject -matter<primanty logical 
in natoVe, e.g., mathematics, more time is spent on 
common activities for the whole group. Elective or 
specialised courses require more common effort by 
all students. Care^must be taken, however, to provide 
t)ther types of learning and motivation. In the 
"required"xourses a balance of learmng and motiva- 
tional experiences from individual to\totat group is 
essential, since all students must take those subjects. 

The smalt groups should begin through conferences'to 
plan how to presen^their information and understand- 
ings to the whole group. A panel Q3n be planned. What 
eacMperson will do is assigned. Charts, rfagrams, 
colored graphs and dittoed outlines are prepared. The 
final copy of the questions, objectives, statements or 
other presentations of content is also prepared for 
students. Students musf develop the ability to s^MfP 
marize, to translate the ideas found in the sources 
used in the research into their ovwi v^rds and mate- 
rials/ Communicatipn of these idegs to the small and 
large* group is highly important. 

Certain students may be scheduled to report to the, 
group. if they have attempted individual stody. Some 
or all may turn in reports to the teafiner or place them 
on display for students to'see. At this time final plans 
should be in progress for reporting by the ^(nall groupi 
\o the v/hole ctess. 

As the research contiruj^s an^ the time for reports 
nears, the teacher will often review and^est students 
on the actij^ities involving the total class. Points rveed- 
ing reteaching can be identified' before the research 
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study ends. Some teachers test moj-e often than others 
on segments of common learnings. Well prepared tests 
directly related, to objectives, questions or staten>ents 
•rather than "pop" tests are usually more succe$sf^l. 

^Reporting 

* Reports to, the whole class should be carefully planned • 
and well presented. In too many instance?, perfunctory 
or too detailed reports are allowed. A vSk'ipty of pre- 
sentation methods should be us^, and afterwards all. 
pertinent points should be reviewed* and dPscufsed by 
the* teacher and students. When the reports are made, 
the teacher must be cer^tain that all pf the spec^alized 
information which the OTall group has^ecided to 
present is understood by the total group. A week to 
10 days is usually spent in these small-group presen- 
tations. 

« ' <»- 
The total group of stu^dents either has a dittoed report 
by thp small group, or bulletin board summaries, or 
the students must take notes. Ev^ though a prepared 
report is«given to students, it is wise for students to 
learn the skills of taking notes for use as personal 
reminders whew preparing for tests. 

Time should be taken by the teacher and students to 
' discuss, to analyze and to interpret each report. The 
information^ gairifed should produce generalizations 
tb be acquired by the remainder of the class as well as 
the reportmg group. The reporting process wiil give 
helpful experience in receiving and analyzing grouc 
data. 



Reviewing 



After all information has been presented and inter- 
preted, it is,wise to review'all data with the students. 
Questions which were Studied by the small groups, 
pasted around the room on Charts, information from 
bulletin boards or thfe notebboks of students ate used 
for review purposes. Students of ten serve as "experts" 

^on the particular statements, questions or objectives 
they researched. Various ^sources of information ^e 
recalled. Discussions which were held are summarized, 
i^much as possible,yuantity and quaNty are drawn' 
from the entire research study. SkijirW analysis and 

* synthesis are sought. This time is a critical period for' 
the teacher and students the learning recall is 
usually en^ed by students if they are allowed to 
serve as consultants on thek special interest phases of 
research, . 

Evaluation ' . ' 

Content and procedural evatuation^re integrjal to the 
research process. Certainly the content is important 

o ■ ■ r 



^ a particular time or place, but theVkills by which 
the content is acquired assum§ larger importcfice as 
the student approaches adulthpod. Seeking answ^.r;s; . 
working at times aljpne, in a small group and in a 
large group; searching, analyzing and interpreting - 
these arfe the long range skflls to which a student itiust 
be directed in each unit research study. Where there 
isTieed for improvement, a student should bjd notified 
in a private conference, but genera<ly, smalL or large 
grpup suggestions will suffice. " y 

The development of internal motivation must be ' 
foremost^ among the teacher's goals in'evakjatioh. 
Teacher and parent adlprov^l, peer approval and 
grades are potent stimulators, but self-moti^tion is 
the lasting motivator. It is a common fault to^over-use 
external stimulation foi: laggard students, bdf these 
stimuli basi^lly lose their potengy with the maturing 
student. The shrewd and compptent^eacher learns 
through experience to develop self-appraisal, self- 
competition and thus self-responsibility. 

* . ? 
The teacher and students gain an evaluation of their 
study from group and individual leaking and writing 
activities. Presentations, experiments, reports^ irtd^ 
vidual papers and assigned readings all provicje evalua- 

^ tion opportunities. -Certainly the workTand study • 
skills exhibited'by students should- be carefully 
examined by the teacher and/discussed* with them 
individually pr in groups. In»the unit research study 

*the opportunity to observe work and, -study habits 
may be the mqjt profitable means of evaluation. 

In, the resfearch study, there should be less fragmented 
information, with the possible exception of certain 
types of material in the common learnings undertaken 
by the total clais. "Rop" or short tests ^re then diffi- 
cult to constrdtt. More importance is placed on the 
final test or battery of tests, The teacher must use all 
the skills of test-making in order to prepare compre- 
hensk/e, f^ir and effective tesrts. Questions eliciting 
facts, analysis, interpretations and reasoning must be * 
constructed for each major objective or topic. Ques- 
tions must vary fi^m thoi^answerable by all to those 
answerable by f^or none. 

There must 6e many tyiies of test questions* The 
forward-lopking teacher keeps card files of test ques- 
tions and exercises under the headings of the objec- 
•tives. After the tests have been^dministered and' ' . ' 
returned tp students, the teacher usually spends 
aqother brief time in reyieflv to qorrect errors. 

All phases of evaluation, then, should contribute to 
the final ^eacher judgment of tHe student. Tf^ teacher^ 
will hive determined by agreed upon policie|^f th 
.school system what tonsideration and what wigFit^d 
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vafuewill be given td tfie student yi/6rks tip to 
his capacity and reasoqajoly, weU iBhcbnipdlting his 



Skills 



' , . . ' ' ^ft^:'' ^ * • , . • 

StuHen'ts hgv§ to develop the skills frivol vedjn each 
• step of the'research stydy. Foremost is the direction 
thfeir own efforts witbout assignment from the • 
teacher. Since the learnings are not so clearly desig-.^ \ 
nated as* in rthe usual textbook presen tat ion ^ the , 
studei^t must seek ouf basically his own f^cts^maka^ ' 
|n analysts and interpret the ddta. Clearly there is ♦ 
direction by the teacher, but if there is too rnmfh, the > 
student sits around waiting to. be told. Or conversely, 
non-direction promotes chaoit - . . 

A second skill is that pf determining what should be 
. leaj^ned. Recognizing the problem, th^e^f^ be ^ 
lear,ned and the content are beginning j^ioints of fong- 
range learning. Exploring the many facts o%a prob- ^ 
lem is a prerequisite to making good judgments or* 
' deriving synthesis, 

^ • ' \ . , 

^,Th^ third skiU knowing where to find answers — is 



a-major lif^^kilt. Someone has^said, "The'half of, 
knowledge is»to know where to find it/' NeophytiH ^ 
will go to one source ^ the teacher, the textbook, ^e 
encyclopedia ^ white'the oersdn skilled in findin^j ' 
anSwigrs will seek answers frpfti many sotircej. Even! ^ 
' thdfn; it^p difficult <o judge the,tcutho^t]ie's^LtatiQil'^ 
or problenri. • " . /T ' , 

Learning tp work alone and ye^ with otHef people in 
p4^)(ing solutions to flroblem's, to questions and in 
► unknown areas is the fi)urth.skill. Xhe^aradox of the, 
indivicfua^and thj group is not easMy sotved. It is not* 
an "either-or" skill bu^i ^'both-and;'*" Other skilfe are 
those of careful gleaning of a mass of infprmation for' 
the most pBrtinent data, spoken 'and vyri^en. Clear, 
lucid presentations based upon cprefully researched 
facts are most desij-ed. * . , v\ 

A final' skill is thM of -drawing proper concllreions, 
making meaningtyl interfjr.etatioris and Peking rela- 
tionships. The fht^lligent citizen must make many 
crjyical judgments-and decisions in his or her life. Any . 
up-arading of the abilities to make judgments should • 
cerrainly improve tiTe individual and society. ^ { ^ 
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^ Since research-tVpe learning involves the in-gr^ioecj. 
values of individuals and the inconsi$tenQie$ of indi- 
viduals in learnmg, ^teacher vyc^ks all his Itfe to 
become cpmpetent in employing this process of orga- 
nizing for learni^ng. Th'e.prqqess is si/fiple as dne vieyvs 
it on the surface, but underneath it involves aU thit 
is known arid is being learned about the-psycholooy 
of Ifgrni^g. The profertonal teacher employs thi^ 
process organizing for learning in all sobject fields. 
He or she varies it according to the students and the . 
subject matter; the teacher is careful tp develop a 
research approach with all subjbct matter. At thi^ 
point, the teacher iees darkly through the learrjing 
glass, but there is no greater enjoyment than exploring 
thp means of .research-type teachiqa for achieving 
more ^ective learning, . / * , 



